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| STUDY C Or THE ACRED LANGUAGE IN OUR NATIONAL 
SCHOOLS. 


A YOUNG of ‘committee: of the. Free School; Bell- 


lane, having: lately transgressed the limits of discretion, modesty, and 
_ prudence, in addressing a letter of censure, without the knowledge and 
consent of his fellow committee-men, to the Earl of Granville, the com- 


- mittee, as will be seen in another part of our journal, have justly passed 


aresolution repudiating the sentiments expressed in the said letter. 
This is exactly what we expected on perusing this strange epistle, which 


= appeared piecemeal in the columns of a contemporary; the editor of 
which, unless very short of matter, might have exercised more discre- 
tion and good judgment by rejecting than by inserting the wayward 


document. But the pippins,””’ as our correspondent. observes, are 
determined to show “ how they swim ;” 
certainly did swim. 


m= €§«=«s- the trouble and annoyance of entering into a correspondence for the 
&§ purpose of defending, as his Lordship modestly (much more modest 
~ | His Lordship has 
treated the matter very good-naturedly, and will learn from the resolu- | 


than his critic) observes, an “ after-dinner speech.” 


tion of the committee—a copy of which is to be forwarded to him— 


that they do not join in the censure passed on his Lordship; and the 


_. young man, whose i inexperience may serve as an excuse for his rashness, | 


: will, we trust, never do the like again. 


_ Thus far the ludicrous affair may be considered ended: Yet pay can- 


not dismiss the subject without. offering a few observations on that. 


portion of the letter‘which refers to the study of the Hebrew language | triumphs, the fears, the hopes, the consolations, and all the emotions of — 


It is the language of our devotions, of our. 4 


‘in our national schools; and here we, as Jews, can enlighten the writer 


remarked: ‘Abolish Hebrew, and at once the Jewish. religion loses its 
distinctive type, and: through the vernacular sinks into the mass of races 


among which the Jews are dispersed. But the study of the Hebrew 
demands a knowledge of the Bible, and can only be properly carried on 


by calling in a large amount of theological information.” We go still 
farther. If it is conceded that the Bible must be studied, which we 
hope the ‘‘Committee-man” will not gainsay, the Hebrew language 
‘must be studied. 
tians, and much more so by Jews. 


This is admitted by learned and conscientious Chris- 
A paper was published on ‘‘ The 


* 


~ Importance of a correct Acquaintance with the original Scriptures,” in 
the Journal of Sacred Literature for October last, to which we would 
Any one acquainted, however slightly, | 


refer the Committee-man.” 


with the controversial passages in the Hebrew Scriptures, must come to 
_ the conclusion, that we must go to the original, “the fountain of living — 


waters,” to decide the question. Any one, especially if he is a Jew, 
who has read the misinterpretations, mistranslations, perversions, etc., 


of the original Hebrew text, must embrace the Hebrew language, and — 


say, art my sister!” The relationship is of too long a. standing, || 


and too close, to be given up for the new and strange comers who claim 
consanguinity. In the words of the Hebrew poet, ‘ How can we send 
away the mistress SaRAn (the princess’ of languages); on account of 


her handmaid Hacar?” (foreign languages, originally applied to. 
It is the knowledge of the sacred language which fortifies 


Arabic). 
the Hebrews, in their renderings of Scriptural passages, against the 
attacks levelled by modernised versions—it is that knowledge which 
them with of defence against « conversion missionaries, 


ground! 


whenever they labour to. squeeze | a meaning into the sities sentences _ 


of our national bards and seers—it is that knowledge which warns the 


infidel intruder, who dares to question the truth of the sacred volume, 
« Draw not nigh hither, for the place whereon thou standest is holy 
Tt is alike important to the s¢ripturalist and traditionalist. 
| The former must study the original language, to be enabled conscien- 
| tjously to interpret the written law; and the latter must know the 


- language—Hebrew or Chaldee, which i is but a dialect of the Hebrew-— 


in which all the traditional works are composed. The knowledge of | 


hands is.‘ mischief, and whose right hand is full of bribes.” 


_ modern languages, or even Latin and Greek, into which portions of the — 
|| written and oral laws are translated, enables the student at best to 
_ derive his information only at second-hand—not to speak of the gar- 

_ blings, interpolations, and mutilations, and all the processes to which — 


| the original works are subject in the course of undergoing the opera- 
and the youthful committee-man | 


It is only to be regretted that the kind-hearted 
‘nobleman who, at considerable inconvenience, came into the city to 
preside at the dinner, to oblige the president and the Jews, was put to. 


tion of a translation, which is not unfrequently done by those in whose 
It is the 
_ SACRED language; and the unclean, we mean to say, the oandiy! impure, — 


»-those-who would sacrifice their religious conscience to mundane trea- — 


sures, must not violate its sanctity. 


| « Holy of Holies,’’ and the hedge ie the vineyard of the Lord. 
In the Hebrew language, was proclaimed the Unity of God amidsta 
Babel. of idolaters—the very*name in which that glorious truth was 


Tt is the safeguard’ of the 


promulgated, was undoubtedly: Hebrew. In Hebrew were pronounced — 
| the commandments of the decalogue—the moral and religious code of — 
the civilised nations of the universe. | 
the Israelites in Egyptian bondage, and identified them as the deyeend- : 

| ants of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 


was*he language which united 


It is the language in which, the 


sorrows and the joys, the grief and the gladness, the defeats and the : 


of the epistle better than the Earl of Granville may be able to do. | 
Our excellent correspondent, “ ‘IT, H. M.”, in our last number, has justly. 


history, and of our laws; it is the link in the chain of our ‘dispersion | 
which keeps us together—it identifies: the Jew. ‘it, and 


banish our identity. 


We might dwell for hours and pages upon ‘the inigertimes of the . 


study of the Hebrew language; suffice it at present to say, that no 


attempt to underrate the value of that study will be countenanced ; and — 


every public examination of our national schools affords proof—we 


always rejoice to record it—of the zeal ofthe executive and masters in. 


promoting the study of Hebrew among the pupils of both sexes. When- : 


ever we listen, at'the banquets of our public anniversaries, to a Hebrew 


| ode from the lips of a Jewish boy, our heart throbs with patriotic = 
rapture ; and our Christian visitors are evidently delighted, as was the. hive 
| Earl of Granville at the last Free School dinner, at perceiving the fruits 3 


of the cultivation of the most ancient and sacred tongue, in which the 


Creator of the universe “spoke, and it was done; He commanded, and — 


KARAITE JEWS OF THE CRIMEA, 


concealed ; and. passing through the narrow gorge in which it termi- 


it stood fast.””. And that language will stand fast, despite of puny ad 
even of formidable enemies, so long as my heavens are above the 
earth, | | 


: One day wet strolled up the valley in which Bagtche Seria lies eccoereenee 


nates, and which contains caverns occupied only by gypsies, we suddenly 


rious glen, heavily wooded with majestic oaks “and: beech - trees. A 


winding path dived into its sombre recesses, and we were soon wagde a Ng 
ing through a maze of tombstones, formed in the shape.of sarcopt}s Kis 
and covered with Hebrew inseriptions. 
shaphat—for centuries of the. who tay 


This was the: valley of 


: emerged from the deep shadow of precipitous cliffs upon a dark myste- 
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to lay their bones, beside their ancestors: so that the sleeping inhabitants 


they may be scattered, still-retain the profoundest veneration for a spot 
hallowed by such sacred associations. The grove terminates suddenly 
near a frightful precipice, from the dizzy edge of which a magnificent 
view is obtained. 

When the Tartar Khans deserted Tchoufut Kale for the lovely vale 
below, this singular stronghold became again exclusively the residence 
of the Karaite Jews, who had lived there from time immemorial, and 
who are naturally bound to it by the strongest feelings of reverence and 
affection, since it has been alike the cradle of their sect, and the rock 


upon which they have ever found a secure refuge in times of per- 
secntion. | 


As the population was said to be entirely Jew ish, we expected to find 


‘Tehoufot Kale with picturesque groups of handsomely-dressed 
men and lovely maidens; but we passed through the archway, ‘and along 


the streets, to which the living rock answered the purpose of pavement, 


with stones. It seemed quite empty, for not only were the public 
-. thoroughfares deserted, but we could get no answer at any of the doors | 
at which we knocked; so-that I was beginning to suspect that the last || 
inhabitant must have recently got some one to bury him in the valley of 
 Jeboshaphat, when a husky voice murmured something through a erack | 
in a shatter, and presently a decrepid, stone-blind o!d man, who might | 
have been the individual in question, hobbied out with a stick, and 
offered to conduct us to the synagogue. On our way we came upon 
quite a crowd, consisting of two more old men and a boy, who attached 
themselves to. us. With theta we entered a mausoleum containing the - 
“tomb of a Tartar prinéess, who had been seduced by a nobleman, and 
carried off to a Genoese fortress; her melancholy history formed the 
subject of the long inseription which covered the tombstone, | 
The venerable Rabbi, who. now appeared to conduct us to the syna- 
-gogue, was the highest ecclesiastical authority of the Karaite church; 
and it was strange to find, perched upon this inaccessible cliff, the head- 
quarters of a sect whose members are scattered over Russia, Poland, 


‘The synagogue was a plain building, differing in no respect, to my 
uninitiated eve, from an ordinary. Jewish place of worship. We looked 


at some maguilicently-bound copies of the Old Testament in manuscript... F 


For nearly'a mile did we follow the little path, always surrounded by | 
these touching mementoes of a'race who, in whatever part of the world 


THE INSCRIPTIONS OF SINA]. 
‘Tue Rev. J. H. North (incumbent of St. George’s) delivered a lectyp, 
‘to the members of the Brighton Atheneum, in the banqueting-room of 
the Royal Pavilion, on Thursday last, on Sinaitic Inseriptions;. : 
The lecturer commenced with some observations relative to a pre. 
vious lecture delivered to the members of the institution, on. « the 
Catacombs of Rome.” That lecture was somewhat analogous to the 
present; both related to inscriptions affording a record, IN One Case of 
the ancient Christians, and in the other of the ancient Hebrews, The 


“first notice found of the latter inscriptions was in the work of Kositios, 
“written in Greek, about 1,300 years ago, and called “ The Indian 
Traveller.” In the course of his travels, the writer passed through 
the district about Mount Sinai, and observed some inscriptions on. the 


| rocks at a considerable elevation, written in an apparently unknown 
| character, which certain Hebrews of his company alleged to have been 


written by their forefathers in their forty years’ wandering. in that 


| sterile region. Other travellers, at different times, reported. the’ exis. 


ence of a written valley and written mountain in the desert:of Arabia 


|| Petra, The accounts, however, were received with suspicion, and 


regarded merely as the tales of travellers. dn the 17th century, the 


: anes | long-forgotten and neglected work of Kosmos was again brought to 
and still, to our astonishment, not a soul was to be seen. A few dogs. 3 


flew at us, and obliged us to perambulate the rest of the town armed 


light, and excited much interest. The lecturer went into a: detail of 


| more recent explorations, and then gave a description of the inscriptions, 


The books of Moses oaly are printed and taught in the schools. The | 


Karaites’ profess to have the Old Testament in its genuine state. 


The derivation of their name I took, upon Richter’s authority, to > 

be Avra and ite; words signifying, in Arabic, black dog—a not unlikely 

epithet to be applied by Mahommedans to this despised race. A more > 
enera!! 4 recely anc Hig vo a er : 

generally received and probably correct derivation, however, seems to | prom these circumstances, we might naturally infer that they were the 


work of a great multitude of people, who, for a very lengthened period, 
to the letter of Seripture, not admitting the authority of the Talmud or | 


the interpretation of the Rabbies. The Talmudists acciise the Karaites | 

of retaining the errors of the Sadducees. This is not entitled to much 

_ weight, coming from so hostile a quarter, There is, however, no doubt i occupied their. time by inseribing these records. 

for instance, in the different degrees of relationship forbidden in ‘mar- 

- Tlage, in their rales concerning the succession of inheritance, and more | 

especially in the entire recognition of polygamy. According to 
Rabbinists, their schism is of comparatively recent date; the Karaites 

themselves, however, contend that their separation from the main stem _ 

_ took place prior to the return from the Babylonish. captivity. Like all | inseriptions; and this evidence supported the view he had taken of the 


be derived from the word Aura, Seriptures—-because they hold simply 


that the two sects differ in many material points from one another; as 


Jews, they display extraordinary care in the education of their children, 
who are publicly instructed in the synagogues. 
About five thousand Karaites are resident in Poland, who acknow- 


ledge the old Rabbi of Tchoufut Kole as their spiritual chief. They 
are said to have emigrated fromthe Crimea., o> 


As almost all the Karaites are engaged in trade or manufactures, and 
as they observe the most scrupulous honesty in their dealings, it has 


The mountains on which they were found sometimes ran to a consider. 
able distance beside the road, and sometimes were remote, and so much 


| out of the way, that it was almost impéssible to explain the presence 


| there of a human being. There were found, at heights of from 14 to 
80 or 100 feet above the level of the road, words, lines, or sentences 
jn unknown characters, also drawings of animals, ete., roughly executed, 
_ The German who reproduced the work of Kosmos attempted to account 
_ for these inscriptions in various ways, the most popular being that they 
“were to be attributed to the early Christian pilgrims. This supposition 
in all probability arose from the frequent oecurrence of a character in 
‘the inscriptions similar to the cross; but, on inspection, it was found to - 


bear only a slight resemblance to the symbol of our faith, and to more 


nearly resemble the Greek letter tau (IT). There were strong objec. 
tions to this theory; for it was very reasonably argued, that nowhere 
could any record-be found of Christian pilgrims passing through the 
desert in such numbers as would account for the multiplicity of inserip- 
tions extending over so many miles. In addition to this, the adjacent 


| country was barren beyond all description; and, therefore, it would 
‘ have been impossible: for them to subsist, if they had turned aside oat 


of the way, and loitered to do this work, It was well known that all 
travellers through the desert were compelled to carry with them prov- 
sions'sufficient for the whole of the journey, as none could be obtained 
on the road. Most of the characters were cut in situations which 
could only be reached by ladders, or by means of ropes let down from 


| the top. Another difficulty in the way of this view of the subject was, 


that, the works were, apparentiy, all executed at the’ sate period, 


resided in’ this inhospitable region, and must have been supplied with 


- food in a miraculous manner, otherwise they could not have remaited 


long in the locality. Living, then, a life of compulsory idleness, they 
The only way ii. 

which these conditions could be supplied, was with reference to the 
_ Jews; and the natural inference to be, drawn was, that they were the 


_ work of the Israelites in their passage, from their bondage in Ligypt, 


_ to the Promised Land, and compelled to wander forty years in the 


wilderness. The Rev. Charles Foster had devoted considerable time 


and study to this subject, and succeeded in deciphering many of these 


_ subject. For some long period, Mr. Foster laboured in vain; but the 
_ idea occurred to him of comparing the characters with those of the most 
_ ancient languages ; and in this he was surprisingly successful, and was 
_ enabled to translate several sentences which bore reference to certall 


naturally followed that they are a prosperous and thriving community; 


while, as if an exception had been made in favour of this portion of that 
interesting people whose unhappy’ destiny has been so wonderfully 


accomplished, probably the only settlement exclusively Jewish which 
still exists is the fortress of Tchoufut Kale—a refuge which God seems 
to have provided for those only who worship him purely, and in the man- 
ner of their forefathers. The population of Tchoufut Kale has, how- 


_ ever, dwindled down to a very small remnant, since trade has increased, 
‘and additional facilities have been afforded for settling in more conve- | 
_ ‘hient positions than upon the summit of one of the highest crags in the | six feet long; and, in some instances. the inscriptions were from 80 10 
_ Crimea. The population of the seaport of Hupatoria is composed \ 100 feet in length. Great difficujty must have been experienced ia 
_| cutting these inscriptions under the burning heat of the sun. In one 


mainly of Karaites, nearly two thousand of whom are now resident 
there, and some of them are wealthy merchants. ; 

I no longer wondered that the streets were silent, or that the valley 
of Jehoshaphat was so fully garnished with tombstones, when I learnt 
that ali devout Karaites seattered through the Crimea, when increasing 
infirmnties warn them of approaching dissolution, are brought here to 

There was something touching in this last tribute to the spot 
endeared by so many associations; and I could not accuse of a mawkish 


#entimentality these members of this singular sect wha desired to | 
their bones beside those of their 8 ; a desired to lay 


forefathers in this: Tovely vale of 
Russian Shores of the Black Sea.” 


events in Scripture, though not in the precise words of Scripture. 


This, however, was considered to favour the correctness of the intet- 
pretation, as they showed that the discoverer was neither inventing his 
 faets, nor deceiving himself by his own imaginings. One of the inserip- 
tions deciphered by Mr. Foster «as, ‘* The people kicked like an ass; 
and beneath the inscription was a figure of that animal in the act of 
kicking. ‘This corresponded with. the Scripture passage, ‘ Jeshurun 
waxed fat, and kicked.” He also interpreted the terms, ‘ the peo- 
ple” and “Jehovah.” In another part, there was a. representation 


of a game of single-stick, with these words beneath: ‘-The pee- 


ple fight each other in play;’’ equivalent to the passage, “ They st 


_ down to eat and drink, and rose up to play.” - Most of these writings 


were on a large scale, commencing with a head-line in characters about 


_ part there was the representation of the well of bitter waters, the 
_“ Marah” of Scripture. Probably, the inscriptions were the daily 
_ records of events as they occurred, noted down before the conued 
_ account of Moses was given to the world. Mr. Foster was so convi 
of the truth of .his theory, that he entitled his work, “ The Voice of 
Israel from the Rocks of Sinai.” The lecturer then commented 
the wonderful nature and the importance of these records, and 
_‘hecessity for farther inquiry. Then would the sculptures of Nines 
_ not have been searched in vain; and the’ inscription upon the rocks 
| Arabia weld speak of evapts {ong passed, and tend to confirm our faith 


| 
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by the great moral and religions truths which would be revealed for our 
instruction and guidance, , | 


The lecturer was, loudly applauded at the. close of his address. | 
Mr. Savage (chairman of the committee of the institution) proposed 


~ a vote of thanks to the lecturer, which was carried.—Brighton Gazette, 


May 4th. 


THE PECULIAR PERIODS OF OUR LIFE-TIME. — 
TusRE are periods in every man’s life when the glittering veil which is 


spread around the things of time is involuntarily uplifted, and the soul 
rises above the world, and holds a lofty communion with the things 


which shall be; when we feel within ourselves the hallowed assurance | 


that earth contains not our home, and when we look into other worlds 


for that fulness of satisfaction which we cannot now find here. O these 


are seasons in which heaven itself descends upon us in full fragrance— 


— sanctifying, and blessing, and tranquillising the soul, and shedding around © 
it a halo of peace, and a fulness of thought and feeling, almost too ||. 
_ exquisite for continued enjoyment. It is then, in these silent and lonely 
moments, the memories of the blessed throng fast and full upon us, 
and we love to recall the associations connected with their revered 


names, and the sunny hours we were wont to enjoy in their company ; 


and thoughts and visions of the past, and the tender recollections of | 


start up before our pleased and excited imagination. We gaze with 
mingled feelings of the purest pleasure and of rapt astonishment upon 


this wondrous picture. We live over again our past existence; we 


associate with those who had, we thought, left us for ever ; we behold 


them living and moving amongst us as they did of by-gone years ; yea, 


we strain again and again to catch the sweet sound of their very voices 


mingling together in soft and harmonious peals; and though ‘there be 
— something not of earth around them—though they come to us invested 
with a purity that fills us with awe—yet who would forego this more | 


than mortal enjoyment, tinged though it be with the tear of sorrow ?— 


_who would think of abandoning this foretaste of heaven, for any 
mockery of happiness which this paltry and deceitful world pretends to 


bestow? What is there better calculated to soothe the dying’ pillow 


than this belief, that though. separated from our friends in the body, 
- we shall nevertheless be with them in the spirit? And though our 
corporeal communion perish, yet that all our kindlier feelings and all || 
our gentler emotions shall be only increased, exalted, and purified ? 
_ And what can dry the poor mourner’s tear, and pour balm upon the || 
- anguished heart of the survivor, more than the knowledge that he is || ~ 
not disunited from the object he loved, and that that last and sad | 

_ “farewell” which the struggling spirit took of earth, was but the dis- || 
_ missal of its fears, and its weaknesses, and its less noble passions, | 


while it now finds a sweet and delightful employment in the exalted 


guardianship of its kindred souls? Is there not in this way a heaven-_ 
_ breathing blessedness attached to the belief which gives us the com- | 
 panionship of angels, and restores to us the sainted presence of those 


whom most we loved on earth? 
Manchester, April 24th, 1854. 


‘THE FRIAR AND THE JEW. 
By SILBEeRsTEIN. 


Turn back, dull earth, and find thy centre out?”—Shakspeare. 
How very different, how much nobler, are the connections of the minds» 


of men from those which are formed through the circumstances of life. 


the garment. ‘The one finds out its equals in ages long gone by, in 


climes far away, in sects far different from its own; the second only 


knows the present, and confines itself to rank and religion, custom and 


prejudice, pride and vanity. But let us confine our observation to the 


first, and see how it draws together Jew and Christian, the Rabbi and 

_ About seventy years ago, there lived a friar in a German monastery 
in the neighbourhood of Erfurt. He was about twenty years of age, 


and his young mind was filled with tormenting doubts; for he began to 


reflect about himself, about everything around him, and about the mani- 
fold circumstances of this world, which raised within him an irresist- 
ible inclination for the ‘study of philosophy. He read Plato and the 


: rest of the greatest philosophers down to his time, but he found no 


Satisfaction, 


years gone by, and the early scenes of our first and fond affection, | 


Yiar, 5614. 


In the first case, man is united to man—in the other, the garment to 


About that time a learned professor recommended him to read a 


book written: by aJew. He read it; and let us see what effect this 


book had upon the state of his mind and his future life. 


“ Through this book,” he says, “my whole system underwent an 
entire change, and I found myself in the most wretched condition ; 
namely, in a sea of troubles, which tormented me.” 

Soon after that occurrence, two other. learned gentlemen visited the 
monastéry, and he told them of his troubles; but as they were unable 
to remove them, they advised him to write to the. author of the book, 
There was a revolution in the young man’s breast ; his greatest doubts 
seemed to rise from his religious belief, and in this spirit he applied to 
the author, The Jewish philosopher soon perceived the state of mind 


the young friar was in, and hardly knew how to act. However, he 


wrote the answer, sent it to a third party who knew the friar, and left 


it entirely to his disposal; saying, “1 take the liberty to send you my 
answer to.the friar of Erfurt, and leave it:to your judgment to send it. 


to him or not. In my opinion, love for truth has also its bounds. ‘We 


may perhaps make the man unhappy if we wake doubts within him | 


which would make him feel disgusted with his station, suspicious against ) 
his religion, and, what is certainly worse still, which may shake his 
virtue, which is perhaps founded on religion.” 


|| But the letter was delivered. The friar read it, followed the philo- 
lopher’s directions, and was contented. | iS 


“ Now my doubts were dispersed,” he says, “and the philosopher 


became so dear to me, that I poured out my whole heart to him.” 


Shortly afterwards he left the monastery and went to Berlin, wheve 


he met with the most cordial reception from the Jewish scholar, The 
Jew and the friar became intimate friends, and were often found toge- 
ther in the philosopher’s garden, talking about the destiny and the 


hopes of man; “ but strange to say,” the friar remarks, “that my friend 


would never speak to me on religious matters on the Sabbath-day. If 


I chanced to begin talking about such matters, as was often the case on 


diately gave the conversation a different turn.” - | | 
‘He stayed about twelve months in Berlin, and spent.a few hours 


_ other days, he did not abruptly interrupt me in it, it is true, but imm- 


nearly every day in the philosopher's company ; and these were, accord-— 
ing to his own statement, “ the happiest hours of his life.’’ i 


“‘ All my actions were known to him,” he says, “and he constantly 


tried to make me mend my ways (for our young friar did not lead at 


that time the most blameless life). He often told me that my fiery dis- 
position must first cool down before I could hope ‘to gain true virtue ; 


and he had often compassion on me when, in the confused state of my. 
mind, I told him all my sins—for he was at that time my only con- — 


fessor,” 


Every conversation they had together the friar diligently committed — 
_ to paper as soon as he came home, and always brought them back to — 
the philosopher to look them over; and these-conversations were after~ | 


_P. A. Winkopp, author of a great many works, is the name of the 


friar, and Moses Mendelssohn that of the Jew. 


Every letter of Mendelssohn’s,” says Winkopp, sacred to me 


it reminds me of virtue and justice. At present I enjoy happiness and 
- peace, for which I am indebted to him only. If I am virtuous, I am so _ 


only through his doctrines and maxims. I loved him above everything, 


and I flatter myself that he loved me, with all my faults.” * : 


Brighton, Yiar, 5614... 


Benoxp, how good, and charming too, 
To dwell together brethren true ! ae 
Together in the self-same mind, 
And iu the self-same judgment join’d. 


"Tis like the precious ointment shed 

Abundantly upon the head, 
_. That on an Aaron’s beard descends, | 
That o’er his garment’s mouth extends. — 


Like Hermon’s dew is what distils, 
From day to day, on Zion’s hills;' — 

For there Jehovah wills in store — 
The blessing, life for evermore. 


Jews’ AND GENERAL LITERARY AND ScienrTiFic 
On Thuasday last, Mr. Nathaniel Montefiore, the President of this 


Institution, delivered a lecture on the Elementary Principles of Organic 
Matter. The lecturer confined himself to an explanation of the element 


| hydrogen, it being his intention to continue the subject in future lee- 
tures, and he illustrated his matter with some very brilliant experiments. — 


‘The Hall was well attended, and we were happy to see on the platform 


a strong muster of the members of the committee. 7 


As there are many gentlemen moving in the same sphere of society — 
| as Mr. Montefiore, who possess talents which might be used for the 
benefit of the Jewish public, we trust that next session some of them _ 
will feel disposed to imitate the laudable example set by Mr. Mon- 


tefiore. 


Anapiaw Hospiranity.— Mr. Buckingham received the rites of 


hospitality in a tent, which he thus describes: ‘It oceupied a space of 


about thirty feet square, and was formed by one large awning, supported | , 
by twenty-four small poles, in four rows of six each, the ends of the — 


awning being drawn out by cords fastened to pins in the ground. Each 
of these poles giving a pointed form to the part of the awning which it 
supported, the outside looked like a number of umbrella tops, or small 


Chinese spires. The half of this equare was open in front, and atthe — 


sides, having two rows of poles clear; and the third was closed by a 
reeded partition, behind which was the apartment for the females. The 
form of Abraham's. tent, as thus described, seems to have been exactly 
like the-one in which we sat; for in both there was a shaded open front, 
in which he could sit in the heat of the day, and yet be seen from afar 
off; and the apartment of the females, where Sarah was, when he 
stated her to be within the tent, waa immediately behind this, wherein 


she prepared the meal for the guests, and from whence she listened to _ 


the prophetic declaration” (Gen. xviii.1; ii.6; ix.10) 

' The principal facts of thisstory are taken from a letter which Winkopp ome 
to Marcus Herz after the death of Moses Mendélssohn; and the book alluded to is 
Mendelssohn’s “ Phaedon.” 


' The meaning of the text seems to be, that a3 the dew falling on Hermon 
refreshes and fertilises it continually, the influence or dew of Jove in like manner 


diffused among the inhabitants of Mount Zion renders them prosperous and happy. 
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_versation between T'almudists and Pagans 

The resurrection—the enigma of the understanding, and the goal of | 
hope for the religious feeling—is. wrapped in incomprehensibility, beyond | 
the bounds of reflection. The religious feeling adopts these ideas without | 
caring for particulars, and without making the adoption of the idea 


of the nation, 


‘ 


Che Fewish Chronicle. 
Ppiday, May 19, 5614—1854. 
* * Correspondents are respectfully informed, that no notice can be taken 
| of Communeations unless they be PRIVATELY authenticated. 


Sanpatua commences this afternoon at 7 o'clock; and Niecut to-morrow | 


(Saturday) at 35 minutes after 5 P.M. | 
Portions of Scripture, ‘mpna wma Levit. xxv. 1 to xxvil. 34. 
Haphtorah, Jer. xvi. 19 to xvii. 14. 


Notice to our Liverpool Subscribers, 
The Proprietor respectfully announces, that final arrangements have 


been made with Mr. George Trowbridge, of No. 8, Upper Newington, who | 


has kindly undertaken the Agency of the Jewish Chronicle for Liverpool. 
Subscribers who may have been disappointed of their comes for the pre- 


vious fortnight, are requested to communicate with Mr. Trowbridge. | 


CONVERSATIONS OF THE TALMUDISTS. 
Leorotp Duxgs. 
(Continued from page 271.) 
“A disputable peint is no man’s ground; 
Rove where you please, common all around.” 
| Cowper, on Conversation. 
_ From the difference in the fundamental views of Judaism and Christ- 


- janity respecting the Supreme Being! and the rule of the universe, pro- 
ceeded avother difference in view respecting the future hereafter. There | 
is no doubt that the philosophic minds of the Greeks: knew the 

doctrine of immortality. 


Pythagoras had already pronounced it ;* but 
the doctrine subsequently remained confined to the educated classes. 
The larger masses of the people, who in ancient times could not elevate 
themselves above the sensual, did not receive this salutary idea into 


their consciousness. 


‘The resurrection of the dead, a consequence of immortality, had been 


universally diffused among the Jews long before the origin of Christ- | 


ianity. The doctrine lived traditionally in the nation, supported by 


_ several allusions of the prophets; and the words of Daniel—* And many — 
of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, some to ever--| 
lasting life, and some to shame and everlasting contempt. .. . But go | 


thou thy way till the end be; for thou shalt rest, and stand in thy lot 
at the end of days’’——have impressed the seal on this doctrine. 


The Talmudists, who had often attempted to trace the doctrine of ie 


the resurrec:ion to the Bible itself, in order to give more strength to it, 
especially from without, have taken these words as the strongest proof 


of the doctrine. And it really is, and remains, decidedly the strongest 


passage, regarded from a traditional point of view. 


with him into Christianity,’ and spoke of it asa noted subject. He 


added nothing of moment to this doctrine; nor has any attempt been 


made to support the doctrine by any proofs. That the apostles retained. 


the doctrine was but natural; but they have neither added anything | 


thereto, nor have they attempted to support it by evidences, or to bring 
it in any way nearer to the understanding. Paul, the real founder of 


Christianity, has merely pointed to the (alleged) resurrection of Jesus, 
_ and presented it to the mind of his community as a symbol of a general 


resurrection.* This symbolizing is, of course, only valuable for the 
members of society, without, in a philosophical view, touching the 
ternal existence of that doctrine. | | 


To the heathen world the doctrine of the resurrection was foreign, 


natural that this subject, in its incomprehensibility, and for the very 


reason of its being incomprehensible, often constituted the topic of con-— 


dependent upon its being confirmed by the understanding. 


in these conversations, the Talmudists have attempted to remove a AI 
portion of the incomprehensibility of this doctrine, and thus to bring it 


nearer within the reach of the mind. This was done, either by bringing 
it under a generally logical form, or by pointing to a matter of fact in 


othe physical world, and presenting it as a symbol in the spiritual world, 


It would be going too far to maintain that the evidence thus offered for 
the doctrine of the resurrection was genuine. Had the human mind 
succeeded in proving the doctrine of the resurrection, as, for instance, 
it did the doctrine of electricity, the former would soon have vanished 


~~ fromthe series of religious creeds, and merged into the field of exact 


science. In electricity one need not believe; it exhibits itself to the 


' it may be observed here, that Seiisinns (38—65 Christian era), in his Pharsalia 
(book i. verse 593), speaks of the * unknown God of Judea.” ” | : 


* Cicero informs us, in his Tusculan Questions (cap. i. 16), that Pherekydes 


(550 before the Christian era), the teacher of Pythagoras, had pro 
trine of the eternal duration of the human 


* Compare Matthew xxii. 20, where the ridiculous questions of the Sadducees in 
reference to the resurrection are related. The Sadducees, however, were the mino- 


| Corinth, vi, 14; Thess. iv, 14. 


: 


dead shall not live again! 


_ daughter, ¢ surely he can work from clay. 


The founder of the Christian faith, whose original purpose was the | 


_ they found nothing analogous to it in their myths. It was therefore |. sive sphere of fiction; the historical value of this proof, however, is 


— — 


senses, and cannot be denied. Whoever doubts the doctrine of electri, 


city has only one excuse to offer—ignorance. This only excuse would 


also be left to the sceptic of the resurrection after it should be proved, 


“These conversations turned upon two points: the one party insisted 


upon having the doctrine of the resurrection demonstrated by the Bible, 
the others required a general demonstration for it. In reference to a 
demonstration from the Bible, we have already observed that the pas. 
sage in Daniel is the most important prop of the «doctrine. The Tal. 
mudists endeavoured to find in other passages also allusions to the same, 


which, however, are to be regarded only as exercises of wit, and for 


more than this the Talmudists themselves did not value them. The 


therefore dispense here with reproducing those passages. 
One passage, however, we feel bound to quote, which belongs to the 


second class; viz., that class which required a general demonstration. 
for the resurrection. | : 


We read in’ tract Sanhedrin (fol. 90 a), “ A Min (freethinker) said 


‘to Gebiha ben Pesissa, ‘ Woe unto you, sinners, who say, the dead shall. 


come to life again! If those who live must die, shall those who die 


| spirit of that age was prone to indulge in these exercises of wit, and we | 


live again ??—‘ Woe unto you, sinners,’ replied the Rabbi, ‘ who say, the - 


question proceeds from logical premises, and arrives at a conclusive 
inference. The querist was not satisfied simply to have a proof of the 
possibility of the resurrection, nor. has the replier disdained to give, if 


Rabbi Gamliel, ‘ You say, the dead.will come to life again; are they 
not dust ? and how can dust live?’ The Rabbi's daughter, who was 
_ present, then said to. her father, ‘ Permit me to answer him. ‘There 


are two potters in the town; one forms vessels from water, and one 


from clay: which of them is the best ?’—-‘ He that works from water, — 


The merit of having saved the 


If those who did not exist come into exist. 
|| ence, may those who have already existed not exist again?” _ | eee 
Some might, perhaps, call this reply a magic lantern of logic. The 


possible, a simple proof. ‘he replier likewise proceeded from a pfemise, © 
and arrived at a conclusive inference. | wing sav 
logical appearance is decidedly due to the Rabbi. Religion, it is true, © 
_ has gained nothing thereby, but logic has lost nothing by it. . 
Again; we read in tract Sanhedrin (fol. 90), “ The Emperor said to 


replied the Emperor. ‘ If he can work from water,’ rejoined the Rabbi's 


> 33 


The preceding answer was merely a sport of logical ideas. The cir- 


cle in which the existing and perishing was received was extended so | 
The answer in the last. 


widely that everything special was lost therein. i: 
conversation,’ however, stands higher, because something special is 


offered for the contemplation of the understanding. ‘‘ Similes. limp,” 
is an ancient proverb; this conversation affords, perhaps, another proof 


In another passage (Sanhedrin, ibid.) we read, ‘‘ A Min (freethinker) 


_ said to Rav Ami, ‘ You say, the dead will come to life again; are they 
not dust ? and how can dust live ?—‘I will give you a simile,’ replied 
the Rabbi; ‘A king said to his servants, ‘‘ Go, and build mea large ‘ 
They went. 
and built it. After some days it fell in. The king then said, “ Go, 
reformation of the Jews, has carried this doctrine, like many others, | 


palace on a spot where there is neither water nor earth.” 


and build one in a place where there is water and earth.”—‘‘ We can+ 


not,” replied they.” —‘ What,” said the king, enraged, “ you have built 
me a palace where there was neither water nor earth, surely you can do 


so in a place where both are found. If you do not believe, go toa 


morrow it changes, and becomes all earth.’ 


~ valley, and see a mouse, which is to-day half flesh and half earth; toe 

Perhaps you will 

‘« After a long time.’ I say, go up to the hill and see; to-day there is — 

but one snail there—to-morrow it rains, and the hill is full of snails.” 
‘The first part of this passage resembles the preceding one. A a — 

tural phenomenon is pointed to, and a moral inference is drawn there- 


from. Modern natural philosophy, it is trne, has not confirmed this 


formerly-considered matter of fact as little as many others, and it has, 


therefore, run from the narrower circle of reality into the more exten- 


not to be denied. | 
_ This view maintains its place next to the myth of the Song of the 


Swans,® which the ancient Greek world considered likewise as a symbol 
The belief in immortality has lost nothing, though — 


of immortality. 
the swans sing no more. : 


We find in the Talmud, besides the above, many a passage in which 
objects situated beyond the visible world, are rendered intuitive by — 


phenomenon in the physical world.’ 


The following’ passage is more entertaining. The question was not 
the offspring of infidelity, but of mere curiosity. The querist believed 
in the resurrection (though the Biblical passage quoted does not prove _ 
it), but wanted to know more particulars about it.. The passage is a8 


follows :—*‘ Queen Cleopatra said to Rabi Mier, ‘We know that the 


5 lian (Natural History of Animals, book ii. sect. 56), also relates this idea, 
_ taken by the ancient world for a matter of fact, that the mice partially originate 
* Sir Thomas Brown, in his well-known and instructive treatise on Vulgar Errors. 
(book iii. cap. 25), has collected many passages on this subject. This valuabje work : 


is now being republished in Bohn’s Library. | 
The following passage from the Talmud (end of tract Chagiga) may serve a8 @ 


proof: “The fire of the Gchinom has no power over the learned sages, which may. 


be inferred from the salamander.” etc. Aristotle, in his Natural History (book % 


cap. 17), informs us, 
This was believed by the ancient world. T 
symbol of inviolability. 


that the salamander extinguishes the fire in passing through it 
he Talmudists have presented it as the ie 
1 of Sir Thomas Brown, however, has given the salamander® — 
place in his Vulgar Errors (book iii. cap. 10), and has, in his: manner, collected & 


jarge number of passages on this subject from various works. The Talmudical 


passage here mentioned I have neither given complete nor thoroughly explained, — 


since my principal object was 


the simile. i | shall 
| explained, In another the passage | 
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like grass of the earth”’ (Psa, Ixxii. 16), but 


from the wheat. 


_ for though all were desirous, none knew how to teach her. 


_but months—above a 


state of things. One only she had the power of 
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the city shall flourish 
when they rise, will they 
The Rabbi replied, ‘ draw an inference 
If the wheat which is buried naked, comes forth with 
many coverings, are not the righteous, who are buried with their gar- 
ments, more likely to rise with their clothing 2” (Sanhedrin fol. 90. 6). 
If the inquisitiveness of this good lady has gone too far, and perhaps 
exceeded her faith, the Rabbi has used a natural phenomenon for a 
simile, and satisfied the lady’s curiosity. That the Rabbi was obliged 
to give some answer Is clearly seen; and it may be presumed, since 
nothing is stated to the contrary, that the queen’s curiosity was suf- 
ficiently gratified. If the passage does not perhaps prove what it 
ought to prove, it shews at all events, that ladies were at that time 
already as inquisitive as they now are. | | 
be concluded in our next.) 


dead will revive, for it is written, “And they of 


rise naked or in their clothes ?’ 


THE PEREZ FAMILY. 
Grace Acuiiar. 
(Continued from page 245.) 
Cuap. IV, 


Our readers must imagine a period of eighteen months since we bade 


them farewell, But few changes had taken place. Leah, Simeon, and — 
, every year increasing their 


Joseph continued in their respective situations 
wages, and riveting the esteem and good-will of their employers. 

‘The widow might have had another home in a gayer part of the town, but 
she refused to leave the lowly dwelling she had so dearly loved, until Leah 
or one of her sons had a home, to keep which she was needed. One change 


in the widow's household had indeed taken place, for Ruth was in London. 
_ Sarah s excellent conduct had interested Miss Leon, not only in herself, but 
in her family. As they were all comfortably providing for themselves, Miss 


Leon could find no object for her active benevolence but the little Ruth. 
The poor child had not indeed so many resources as many similarly afflicted, 


“Miss Leon was peculiarly interested in Ruth, because she had once hd a 
sister who was blind; one whom she had so dearly loved, that she had 


learned the whole method of tuition for the blind simply for that. sister's 
sake. She died just when she was of an age to know all that affection had 


done for her; and Miss Leon now offered to impart all she knew to Ruth, 


to give her board and lodging at her house till she was enabled to earn some- 


thing for herself, when she would herself send her to her mother. —_- 
It was a hard struggle before the widow could consent to part with her 
darling ; but the representations of Leah and Simeon, and Ruth’s own yearn- 


ings to be able to. do something for herself, overcame all selfish considera- - 
tions. She could not feel Miss Leon a stranger, for her kindness to Sarah 
_had made her name never spoken without a blessing, and Sarah would 


always be near Ruth to watch over and write of her; ard so with tears of 


thankfulness the widow consented. Leah was often permitted to take her 


work to the widow’s cottage and pursue it there; and the little Christian 


girl, to whom Ruth and Sarah had been so kind, was delighted to come and 
_ do any cleaning or scouring in the house, or sit with the widow and work 


and read for her, to prove how grateful she was. 


And where was Reuben Perez all this while? Were his mother’s prayers — 
- for him still unanswered? Alas! farther and farther did they seem from | 
fulfilment. He had left Liverpool to accept, in conjunction with his father- 
in-law, the management of a bank in one of the smaller towns of Yorkshire, 
and, of course, even his casual visits were discontinued. Not that they were | 


of much avai, going as he did ; but still his mother had hoped, even against 


her better reason, that while near her he would never entirely take himself | 


away. Now that hope was at an end. He was thrown entirely amongst 


_ Gentiles, and Sabbaths and holidays seemed wholly given up. He did not 
often write home, but when he did, always affectionately ; and his mother’s — 


allowance was regularly paid. She yearned to see and bless him once again, 


| year—passed, and his foot had never passed her 
threshold. | 


‘With regard to Sarah, a very few months’ association with her, though | 


only in the relative positions of mistress and servant, had completely con- 
quered Mrs. Corea’s prejudices ; and the very indolence and foolishness which 
had originally been so difficult to overcome, were now as likely to ruin as 


_ they formerly had been to oppose. But fortunately Sarah was not one for — 


indulgence and confidence to spoil; indeed, she often regretted her mistress’s 
indolence, from the responsibility it devolved on her. Mrs. Corea had 


repeatedly allowed herself to be cheated and: deceived, because it was too | 


much trouble to find fault. She often permitted the most serious annoy- 


ances in her establishment—keys and even money repeatedly lying about, | 
her children neglected, their clothes often thrown aside long before they || 


were worn out. In a very few months Sarah’s ready mind discovered this 

herself to remedy—the 
neglect of her charge; and so admirably did she do her duty by them, that 
Miss Leon felt herself amply rewarded, Finding it was of no use to entreat 
Mrs. Corea to have more regard to her own interest, and not allow herself so 


-Tepeatedly to be deceived, Sarah iu distress appealed to Miss Leon, who 


quietly smiled, and assured her she would soon settle matters entirely to 
Mrs, Corea’s satisfaction. She did so, by giving to Sarah's care almost the 
entire charge of the housekeeping, with strict injunctions to take care of her 


iistress’s keys and purse, whenever she saw them lying about. Sarah at | 


first painfully shrunk trom the responsibility, knowing well that it would ex- 
pose her yet more to the dislike of her fellow-servants, who, as a Jewess, 
already regarded her with prejudice. Mrs. Corea was charmed that such a 
vast amount of trouble was spared her ; telling everybody Sarah was a trea-. 


_ Sure, and she only wondered there were not more Jewish servants. 


But our readers must not imagine that Sarah's situation was all delightful. 
She had many painful prejudices to bear with, many slights and unkindness 
in her fellow servants to forgiye and forget, many jests at her peculiar reli- 
gion, and ridicule at its forms—-much that, to a character less gently firm 


_ and forbearing, would- have led to such domestic bickering and misery, that 


slice would have been compelled to leave her place, or perhaps have been 
induced weakly to hide, if itdid not shake her reverence for, the observance 
of her ancient faith. But Sarah had not read her Bible in vain. She had 
hot now to learn that such prejudice and scorn were of God, not of man, 
hat He permitted these things in His wisdom, to teach His people, though 
they were still His own, still His beloved, their sins had demanded chastise- 
ment, and thus received it. That the very prejudice in which by the igno- 


It so happened 


‘ 


so far succeeded, that after a while peace was established 


She looked at his dress—the 


comfort!” burst into tears. 


rant they were held, was proof of the Bible's truth-—-proof that they were His 
chosen and his firstborn ; and more consolatory still, that as the ——— 
were thus fulfilled, so, in His own good time, would be His promises. Sar 


_ never wavered in the line of duty which she had marked out for herself—to — 


make manifest that her faith was of God by actions, not by words ; and she 
etween her and 
her fellow-servants. ‘They began to think, even if she were a heathen, she 
was a very harmless and often a very kind one, and there was not so much 
difference between them as at first they had fancied. 

These are but trifling things to mention; but we most particularly wish 
our readers to understand, that though good conduct will inevitably find 
reward even on earth, it is not to be expected that it will have no trials. 
Virtue and religion will not exempt us from suffering, but they teach us so 
to bear them, that we can derive consolation and unfailing hope even in the 
darkest hours ; and, instead of raising a barrier between us and our God, 
they draw us nearer and nearer to Him, till we can realise His immeasurable 
love towards us; and, tracing every suffering from His hand sent for our 
good, to love Him more and more, and in that very love find comfort. Do 


not, then, let us practise religion and virtue because we think they have 
- power to shield us from all trial and sorrow, but simply for the love of Him 


who bids us practise them, and who has promised, if we seek Him, He will 
heal our sorrows and heighten our joys. : 


One unspeakable source of comfort Sarah had: it was that her influence 


_ with her father rather rather increased than lessened with him. Once every 


month she-spent the Sabbath evening with him, and she felt that indeed he 
loved-her. Old Esther told her, even that when she was absent, he was an | 
altered man. He sought employment, and after some .difficulty found it, 
though it was of a kind so humble. that before Sarah came to town he would 
have spurned it as so derogatory to his pride, he would rather starve than 
have it; but now it was welcome, because he would not be a burden on his 
Sarah. His Sarah !—every dormant virtue seemed to spring into life with. 
those dear, precious words, ‘The very interjections of that ‘sacred name of 
God, which had been once ever on his lips, were now constantly checked, 
‘‘ She does not like it, my angel Sarah, and I will not say it,’ Esther heard 
him mutter when the accustomed phrase broke from him; and many other 


evil habits, that thought—‘ my angel Sarah”—had equal power to remove. 


The bad man seemed fast breaking from his sins ; and it was from the influ- 
ence of his gentle pious child. The father was at work within him, and God 
blessed him through that feeling, and through his daughter’s unceasing 
prayers. Every time Sarah visited him she saw more to hope, more for 
which with grateful tears to bless her God; and each time to love him more, 
and feel she was yet more beloved. 

On Sarah's returning home one afternoon, after a brief visit to old Esther, 
who was not quite well, she was informed a young man had galled to see 
her, -and stayed some time; but as she did not come as soon as they ex- 
pected, he had gone away, promising to return in the course of the evening. | 
He had not left his name, they added; but he seemed a gentleman, quite a 
gentleman, though one of her own nation, and was in the deepest mourning. 


Sarah was not one given to speculation or curiosity, though she did wonder 


who this gentleman could be, but quietly continued her usual employments. 
She had just finished dressing her young ladies to go with their mother to 
the theatre, and ran down to see them safely in the carriage, when the foot- 
“ Sarah, the gentleman has come again, he is waiting for you in the house- 
She went accordingly ; but her self-possession almost deserted her when, 


on looking up in the face of the stranger as she entered, she recognised at 


once her cousin Reuben—pale, thin, and worn indeed, but still himself; and 
it required a powerful effort, even in that strong and simple mind, to evince 
no.feeling but surprise and welcome. | 
Few words, however, at the first moment passed between them. Reuben 
sprang forward as she entered, and clasped both her hands in his, which — 
were cold and trembling; and she saw his lips guiver ig yoga and, to her 
grief and almost terror, as she spoke to him he graduall ) ha 
and, sinking on the nearest chair, covered his face with his handkerchief, and 
-“ T terrify you, dear cousin, do forgive me,” he said at length, as he heard - 
the gentle voice which sought to soothe him, falter in spite of herself. 
“Sarah, dear Sarab, I do not know why your kind voice should affect me 


thus. [ cannot tell why I have come to grieve you with my grief, except 


that when I least desired it, you were always kind and good and feeling, and 
gave me comfort when I could not console myself; and my heart has so 
yearned to you now—now, when your own word has come to pass, to tell 
you you were right. In prosperity I might be happy, though God knows it 
was but a strange unnatural happiness; but in affliction—Sarah, do you 
remember your own words?” | | 


She did remember them; but she had no voice to repeat them then, and 
her quivering lip alone gave answer. Her cousin continued, almost choked — 
“<¢If affliction, if death—may you never repent your engagement then.’ 
These were the words you said; and O, how often, the last few months, — 
have they returned tome! Affliction has come, my own cousin ; affliction, — 
Q, such affliction that God alone could send—death, even death!” ‘The 
word was almost inaudible. | 
“Death !” repeated Sarah, startled at once into perfect consciousness. 
deepest mourning—and the words more fell 
from her than were spoken. ‘Not Jeanie, your own Jeanie—tell me, it is — 
not she?” ‘Then, as she read his answer in the tighter pressure of his 
hand, the convulsive movement of his lips, she threw her arms round him, 


and faintly exclaiming, “ Reuben, my poor Reuben, may God grant you His 
(Tobe continued). * 


‘ 


‘THE SECOND DAYS OF FESTIVALS. 
9 the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 
Sir,—Fully admitting the importance of the circular letter by the 
Rabbies of Mantua, communicated by *2°D, and equally admitting the 
importance of the letters which may be sent in reply, I cannot resist — 
stating, with your permission, the impression which the Rabbinical — 
document iad upon my mind, and is likely to make upon every just 
mind not bent upon reckless innovation. perky ny: 
Tf ever I felt convinced that the “ reformers” of the Margaret-street 


synagogue were not justified in unauthoritatively abolishing the second — 


y let go her hands, | 
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dhiiteale I fee] now more deeply convinced of this truth. — These Rab- 
bies—whe I should presume, possess at least as much authority as the 
Rev. D: W. Marks, the spiritual guide of the reform synagogue, does— 


candidly and modestly admit, ‘‘ we humble men on earth, remained firm 


in.our resolution, that we have no power to lay violent hands on the second 
days of festivals, not even to touch them bya hair's breadth, ON OUR OWN 
avruonity.” 1am not able to speak of the learning of the two Rab- 
bies whose signatures are appended to the circular, but I hazard the 
opinien that they are at least as learned as the Rev. D. W. Marks is, 
and yet they are determined not to touch the sacred institution by a 
hair's breath on their own authority. Nor would the Jewish trades- 


men avd shopkeepers of Mantua break these days on their own autho- | then with his silver vessels, saying, ‘ Copper vessels will render me 


the same service.’ He then exchanges the copper for earthen ‘vessels, 
- saying, ‘O they will do equally well; and would part even with these, 
could he but get drink. Like all vicious habits, drunkennes§ clings to 
a man during his life, and will not leave him even on the brink of 
the grave.” | | 


rity, but applied to the Rabbinate, as the letter distinetly states. Their 
‘very urgeat demands and vehement solicitations ’ for permission to 
open their shops, evinces their just reluctance to venture on so bold a 
step without authority. do T think, ¢ they, ¢ 
at least the majority of the Italian Jews, will venture to carry it out. — 

Now, “ look on this picture, and on this.” Did the members of the 


Margaret-street, or the former Burton-street, synagogue ever apply | household furniture to satisfy his depraved appetite. 


had long observed their father’s growing infirmity with the deepest 
sorrow, said, “If we permit our parent to proceed much longer at 
this rate, he will leave us nothing wherewith to maintain him.” They 
employed the mildest means to dissuade him from a course so destruc. 


for permission to any Rabbi? or does Mr. Marks presame to say he is 
their Rabbi? I believe Mr. Marks is the first reader and preacher. 
Ne entor ultra crepidam, or, in plain English, ‘* Let not the shoemaker 
go beyond his last ;” if he does go beyond, he is sure to stumble. Nor 
have we ever heard anything from that rev. gentleman on the second 
holidays ex cathedra. Your correspondent, ‘3772, says of the Kab- 
— binical document, “it breathes a spirit of piety and justice worthy of 
the emulation of our Deputies and ecclesiastics. Presuming from. this 
observation that '3°I70 is an abolitionist, and consequentiy my opponent, 
I say, Amen. Fas est ab hoste docert. Let our Deputies—i. e., those 


would then abandon a habit attended with such pernicious con. — 


ample of the people of Mantua, and let the ecclesiastics of the reform 


synagogue apply for authority, as did the Rabbies of Mantua, As long, ie 
however, as the reform synagogue takes the law into its own hands, its © 


owas solely intended for his good. 
members shut themselves out from an assembly that recognises the pro- y 8 


Nor do I think, despite their threats, they, or | 


-perly acknowledged ecclesiastical tribunal for their authority, but will 


not the remotest claim to ecclesiastical authority. | 3 
Relying upon your sense of justice for the insertion of this 
is free from personalities, and has brevity in its favour, | 

lam, Sir, yours obediently, 


note, which 


LINES ON THE DEATH, IN AUSTRALIA, OF ELIAS | 
_ Announced in the Jewish Chronicle this day. 

He is gone to his rest in a distant land, _ 
With death-bed unsmoothed by friendly hand, 
Far away from the home of his childhood’s years, 
From the love that lights, from the care that cheers; _ 

_ His manhood all blighted, his hopes unfulfill’d, 

the warmth of youth prematurely chill’d. 

‘The stranger has Jaid him in a stranger’s grave, 


Where the south wind whistles, and the gold-streams 


‘Sad thirst for the gold of that far-off clime, 
'Insatiate from drinking, unquench’d by time. 

Horrid rush to that cheerless howling waste, 

To gratify humanity’s most sordid taste. 

How man jostles man to be first in the field 

_ Where all that is heaven’s to earth’s must yield ; 
How affection is slighted, and love lives untold, 
In the headiong career for that worshipped gold. 


Aud see how it ends. Go, consider his tomb, | 
_ And pause as ye think of his early doom ; | 
- Reflect, as ye hoard up the treasures of earth, 
life's fleeting years, gold’s redeeming worth; 
And rather relinquish the metal intact, 
For a goodly thought, for a kindly act; sa 
_ For what shall that serve you, to selfishness given ? 
While these shall illumine the pathway to heaven. 


He work’d not, like others, alone for the gain, 
And his labour, like theirs, was not all in vain: 
A parent's declining years to bless— 
He desired no more, he toil’d for no less. 

And if higher decree has prevail’d to foil 
The end of his labour, the aim of his toil, 
There is hope that a future state will unfold — 

~ A better reward than is reaped by gold. 2 


The lessons of childhood bore fruit in youth, 
And early manhood gave stamp to their truth; 
lay e’er in his soul, 
or suflered earth’s gold to corrupt the whole. 
Then peace to his ashes, to his spirit rest 
Ja the realms of bliss, ’mid the homes of the blest, 
_ Where mercy shall blot out mortality’s stain, 
_ And @ Father will give what His child sought in vain, 
May 12th, 1854. His 


~ 


himself as usual. 
| a reform untried, they carried him one day, whilst in a statd of intox.. 

jeation,.to the burying ground, and placed him in a cave where the 
dead were usually deposited; flattering themselves, that on awaki 


“THE WILFUL DRUNKARD. 
A TALMUDICAL TALE. 


a ‘Victous habits once contracted are seldom relinquished. 


Look not at the wine (and say) O how it reddens—how it reflects its 


~ gparkling hue in the cup—how smoothly it glides down :—It will at 
"68 gh serpent, and sting like an adder. Strange ‘or will thine eyes 


behold : thine heart will contemplate perverse things. Yea, thou wilt be ag 


ene that lieth down in the heart of the sea, or as one that reposes on the 


mast’s head. They beat me (thou wilt say) I feel no pain;—they strike 


- J feel it not: O that I were again awake !—again would I drink—again 
seek for wine (Prov, xxiil. 31—35). 


“ Tue drunkard,” says a learned Rabbi, “ first parts with his money, 


man was so addicted to drinking, that he sold even his 
His sons, who 


A certain 


tive and disgraceful. It was all in vain. He continued to indulge 
Resolved to leave no method calculated to produce 


from his stupor, the melancholy scenes by which he would find himself _ 


sequences; and readily pardon them an. act which, however irreverent 
With this impression they left him, 


On the next morning they hastened to the cave, expecting to find their 
de parent weak for want of food, but certainly not in a state of inebriation. 
not, and cannot, recognise the arbitrary or convenient PAROVAIONS 1a e  Dheie astonishment may, therefore, be more easily conceived than 

by a number of laymen, whose leader has no Rabbinical diploma, and entering the eave, they foand appareatle 
: at ease, with a flask, nearly emptied of its contents, at_his mouth; 


whilst a number of bottles, some empty, others still fall, were lying 


near him. They spoke to him, but could get no coherent answer. 


_. [t appears that some smugglers had the preceding night passed that 
way with a quantity of wine, which they intended to introduce into the 
town; but perceiving the king’s officers at a distance, and fearing de-— 


tection, concealed the prohibited goods in the very cave, as a place 


_ jeast likely.to be searched; and went on, intending to fetch them away 
| at a convenient opportunity. In-the mean time the old man slept very 
. soundly, little dreaming of what was going forward. 


Early next. 


_ moruing he awoke, and finding himself in so melancholy a place, sur-— 
_ rounded by the dead, and assailed by their putrid smell, he was at first 
_ greatly terrified and alarmed; but the same light which exhibited his — 


placing all non-Mussulmans on an equal 


_ gloomy situation, discovered to him the rich store that was deposited 
_ near him. The sight of so unexpected a treasure filled him with joy. — 
_ He no longer thought of the dead, of the grave; but opening one bottle © 
_after the other, and emptying them of their delicious contents, he be- 

| came as drunk as ever. In this situation his sons found him. Over- — 
_ whelmed with grief and disappointment, they exclaimed, Alas! all 


our eudeavours are in vain—the disease is incurable: but he is our — 
father; it is our duty to hide his infirmities. Let us take him home, | 


supply him in a private chamber with as much as he can drink, that 


he may no longer be exposed to public scorn.” This they did: cam 


_ vinced, that ill habits once contracted, are seldom relinquished; and 
that confirmed vice will not quit its unfortunate possessor, even at the 
brink of the grave.—Medrash Vayeekra Rabah. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
Tue BomMBARDMENT oF Opgssa.—A private letter from Odessa 


_ States, that though the fleets of the allied powers were determined to 


save private property, the damage occasioned to several large warehouses — 


is very considerable, besides the havoc created in the government maga- ao 


zines. ‘This is the more to be deplored, since among the sufferers are 
very few Russians; the principal merchants of Odessa being Gallicians, — 
Poles, and Germans. Jewish merchants, most of whomare from Austrian _ 
Galiicia and Poland, are severe losers by this eatastrophe. The destruction — 


caused by the comparatively short bombardment is beyond imagination. 


The mereaptile community complains bitterly of the iniumanity of the 
Russian military, who rendered not the slightest assistance to the inha- 
bitants, but treated them with the greatest brutality, and im many 
instances plundered the poor on their return with the little furniture they 
had carried out of the town to save it from the expected conflagration. 


Che fire raged in many places long after the fleets left; and it will bea 


|| long, long time before the town will recover from the shock. Business — 


| 


and trade is out of the question. It is only the few large capitalists — 
who can stand this crisis, the smaller merchants are all on the brink of 
ruin, Many an inhabitant expressed a wish (low enough not to be 
overheard by the Russian spies) that the allied powers would take 

Odessa, the position of which, being so favourable for business, would 
decidedly increase in prosperity could it be freed from the restrictions — 


|| and the narcow mercantile policy for which Russia is notorious. 


pation.—The Jews here are in 
the particulars of the firmaa — 
footing with Mussulmans. ** 


daily expectation of the publication 
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is also stated, that the Turkish ambassador in France has proposed to 

the Turkish government the adoption of the plaw of paying the Jew'sh 
ecclesiastics from the funds of the state, and. placing the office under 
o minister of culte (public instruction and worship), the same as in 
France. 


Mantua, Iraty.—(Private letter),—“ The: attempt. recently. made 
here for the abolition of the second days of festivals has signally failed. 
Many Rabbies have not replied at all; of those who did reply, two were 
in Germany, and one in Italy—the latter, without reserve, for the aboli- 
tion. Since the party who desired the abolition have pledged themselves 
to submit to the decision of the majority, whatever it may be, it is 
~ believed that those who hitherto have not opened their shops on festi- 


vals will not open them on the second days. I shall further communi- 
cate to you on this intesesting subject.” | 


~ 


The above letter appeared in the Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums 
of the Ist inst.; and the editor observes, in a note, Unfortunately, the | 
sacrifice which shopkeepers have to make this passover is not a trifling | 


one: Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, closed on account of the Jewish 


festival and Sabbath; Sunday and Monday closed on account of the | 


Christian Easter; Wednesday and Thursday closed or aecount of the 
Jewish festivals; Saturday closed on account of the Jewish Sabbath, 
Sunday on account of the Christian Sabbath; thus leaving, in-eleven 
days, two days only for keeping the shops open. Now, where-all Jewish 
shops are closed, it may be endurable; but where some of them are 


open and others closed, it is a hard sacrifice. . 


-Russta, April.—The Vossische Zeitung. (Christian journal) has the 
following letter: ‘‘ The Jewish Chronicle relates, that the Emperor of. 
Russia has prohibited the diffusion of the portrait of Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore in Poland, for the reason of which people may puzzle their heads 
in vain.” The editor of the Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums hereupon 
_ observes: “ We did not think this required so much head-breaking. The 


portrait of Sir Moses in the hands of the Russian and Polish Jews is 


a proof and aliment for their Jewish consciousness and interest. In 


~ Russia, however; but one consciousness and one interest is to exist ; 


namely, to be for fifty years a soldier for the Czar: for that alone | 


man is to be born in Russia; another purpose for the human being 


The Vossische Zeitung further states, “ It is known that the recruiting | 


in the Jewish population generally extends to boys of the age of from 
_ ten to fifteen years, who are educated in the Imperial Military Institu- 
tion till they enter active service. The very early marriages in the 
Jewish population, almost yet in boyhood, form the reason of this mea- 
sure, besides the tendency to awaken a warlike spirit in the Jewish youth 
through the military education.” The correspondent of the Vossische 


Zeitung forgets that the early marriages might be prevented by a’ 


rigorous law; he also forgets that, for the last thirty years, already the 
Jews have proved the best sailors in Russia, though they are not brought 
up to a sea-faring life; also, that the motive for tearing children of 
ten years of age from the hearths of their parents, and to educate (?): 


them in Russian military institutions (imagine only what education it 


can be!), “must be a different one—viz., to sever them from their 
‘religion and family. The only question here is, whether the Pharaoh 
of old, who had the children of the Israelites cast into the Nile, was 
- not an angel of mercy compared with Nicholas? Because we’ really 
doubt whether it would not be better to cast the new-born child into the 
_ Nile, than to deliver it up to Russian military institutions !— Allgemeine 
Zeitung des Judenthums;: 


Bucnarest, April 92nd.—As the celebration of the Greck festival 


of the Resurrection. takes place to-night (the most sacred festival with 


the orthodox), which generally lasts from midnight till four o’clock in| 


the morning, and where every one, young and old, men, women and 


children, whoever can stand ou his legs, flocks to one or another of the | 


three hundred and odd churches here, so that rows of houses remain 


empty; the police here have issued a caution, that in every house one | 


_ person must remain to take care of it. In the quarters of the town 
— whabited by Jews especially, strong patrols will make the round, to 
protect them from violence, which may be expected from the fanaticism 


of the voluntary soldiers, and unmistakeable symptoms of which | 


have shewn themselves already. The Spanish Jewesses here are 
accustomed to appear richly decorated on the Sabbaths and festivals ; 


they are particularly fond of wearing necklaces, or ornaments on the 


forehead of imperial ducats. As it now may be feared that it may 


enter the minds of the “‘ Knights of the Cross” to attack these Jewish | 


fomen and girls in the streets, the Ecciesiastical Council has issued a 
caution, warning these women and girls not to appear in public with 
these ornaments. —Oest Post Zeitung, 


France,—By an imperial decree, dated the 26th of April, 1854, 


the election of Mr. Libermann as Grand Rabbin of the Consistoire of © 


The Dayan des ministres oficiant de Irangais, Mr. Jacob Mayer, has 
died in Paris, at the age of eighty years, after a service of more than 


— 


On the 25th of March, the installation of the Rabbin, Alexander | 


_ Seligman, was celebrated in the presence of two delegates of the Con- 


sistoire of Marseilles, the members of the corporation, and several | 


other distinguished individuals.—-Z’ Univers Israélite. - 


New York, April 3rd.—ConsEcRATION OF THE CHRYSTIE-STREET 
Synacocur.—The congregation of the House of Israel, of this city, 
yesterday consecrated their new synagogue in Chrystie-street to the 
worship of the God of Israel. The synagogue was formerly occupied 


was my brother ?’ 


by thecongregation of Emanuel, and was lately parchased for thie’ use 
of the former body. This congregation was first formed in the year 


5603, and commenced worship in a small house in Pearl-street. Thence 
they were removed to Leovard-street, then to Centre-street, and from 
there they went to Centre and White-streets, 


dred people. ‘The services commenced at 4 o'clock pat. The house 
was crowded by a very large congregation, anxious to witness the 
interesting ceremony. The Rev. H. A. Henry was the officiating mini- 
ster of the day, assisted by the Rev. Messrs, Davidson, Lillienthal, and 
others: Mr. Henry is the minister of the Shaary Zadeck congregation. 
a ceremony of consecration was of the usual description.—New York 


— 


Jews’ Free Scxoor.—On ‘Sunday last, a special meeting was held 
in consequence of Mr. M. H. Leverson, a member of the committee, 


having addressed a letter to Earl Granville in reference to his:lord-_ 
ship's speech at the recent anniversary dinner, at the London Tavern 


(His lordship having most handsomely consented to preside, on the 


unavoidable absence, through illness, of Lord John. Russell), when the 


following resolution was unanimously adopted :— 


Resolved ‘* That this Committee having had their attention directed 


to a letter from a member of their body to the Earl Granville, pub- 
lished in the Hebrew Observer of April 28th and May, 12th, 1854, 
regret that the writer should, under an erroneous impression, have 
attributed opinions to them, and to the masters of the school, which in 

“ While conceding to every one the utmost liberty in expressing 


his views and opinions on all matters of public interest, this Committee 


are decidedly of opinion that it was an irregular aud injudicious pro- 
ceeding for a member of the Committee to have addressed such a 


letter to Lord Granville, without having especially stated in it the fact 


of its having been written without their knowledge and concurrence.” 


We learn that the President, Sir Anthony de Rothschild, was re- | 
quested to forward a copy of the foregoing resolution to Lord Granville, — 


with such observations as the nature of.the case required. 


Jews’ Hosprrat, Mice-Exp:—The Rev, Dr. Adler visited this 
institution on Sunday last, when the pupils, for three’ hours, underwent — 


a satisfactory examination in Hebrew. | 


long report of a meeting of the Conversion Society, erroneously called 


course of his speech on the occasion, also spoke of the London Society 


gatherings—the hackneyed attacks on the Jewish traditions, which are 
designated “the veil which hid from Israel the simple meaning of the 
Old Testament Scriptures.” There was the old story about the alle- 


gorical sentence in the Talmud (but, to suit a purpose, taken literally), — 
that ‘the Bible is water; the Mishna is like wine, and the Gemara like — 
| vefined wine.” Now, considering that water is the great aliment of | 
_ dife, that the Scripture itself compares its writings to a “ fountain of — 
_ waters,” whilst wine is only a luxury, which may be, and is, dispensed 
| with by millions of human beings, who have no means of obtaining it; 


considering the simile in its proper spirit, there really ean be nothing 


objectionable to the staunchest Scripturalist comparing the written law 
to water, the chief sustenance of life, atid the oral law to wine, a mere 


luxury. This and similar Rabbinical passages quoted by conversion 
clergymen, who have never been able to read either the Mishna or the 


Talmud in the original, and who have only a Talmudical smattering— _ 
since what they drink of it is drawn from the poisoned sources of Jew-— 

haters, such as Eisenmenger, Pfeffercorn, ete,—may be easily explained _ 
| to the satisfaction and justification of the adherents to ‘the oral — 
law as an interpretation of the written one, which has stood the — 
test of centuries and tempests from within and without, and will no- 

doubt resist all onslaughts for time without end. We conclude these 
few remarks with an anecdote as to prejudice and its cure, told by the 
Rev. John Scott at the meeting, not unworthy of room in a Jewish 
periodical: ‘* To show the feeling entertained towards the Jews, he 
_ would mention an anecdote which recently oceurred in London. A lady 


went into a shop to purchase some goods ; but when she discovered that 
the trader was a Jew, she instantly said to him, ‘ You are a Jew, and | 


was so taken in the other day by one of your brethren that I will not — 
buy anything from you.’—‘ Madam,’ said the Jew in reply, ‘ I was sorry — 
to see by the newspapers that your sister was hanged the other day for ~ 
poisoning one of her children,’—* My sister hanged!’ said the lady, 


quite terrified. ‘ Yes, madam,’ added the Jew , ‘ was she not a Christ- 
ian, and therefore as much your sister as the person you complain of 


the fact was, she actually did buy from him.” 


Mr. Acuitar’s Concert.—Mr. Aguilar, the celebrated pianist, gave 
his orchestral concert on Thursday morning; the 11th inst., at the 
The large hall was crowded to overflowing. | 
The selection was remarkably good, and the orchestral arrangements 


Hanover-square Rooms. 


admirable. Mr. Thirlwall led; and amongst the performers were Jol- 


beeque, Mori, Lovell, Phiilips, Lazarus, Beaumann, Prospére, ete. The 


concert began with Mr. Aguilar’s concert overture of “ Alpheus,” which 


has some powerful passages. — Her Formes then sang *' Der Mai” with = 


The building is small, 
but handsomely fitted up, and will accommodate seven or eight hun-— 


Jews’ Society” Mrertine 1x Dusrin.—A supplement to Saun- 
_ders’s News Letter of the 10th inst., which has reached us, contains a 


by many provincialists “‘ Jews’ Society.” The Rev. John Scott, in the 
as the “Jewish Society.” The Anti-Jewish Society” would have 


been a more appropriate and candid appellation. The harangues © 
delivered were made up of the ingredients and phrases usual in these 


‘The argument. seemed to have produced a proper 
effect ; the lady acknowledged she was wrong in suspecting him, and — 


ade 
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Reverend and respected Sir, 1 am loudly called upon by our bre- | 


self, as you would have made a far deeper impression 
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his splendid bass voice, though we have heard him in fuller force. Then 


came the gem of the concert, which makes all other kinds of music © 


* pale its ineffectual fires,” Beethoven's concerto in E flat. The defini- 


tion given of a concerto was here perfectly in truth; for it certainly 
consisted of a symphony, with a pianoforte accompaniment. The light- 


ness of the allegro portion, and then the incomparable sweetness of 


the adagio, and the concluding rondo is truly that kind of music that 


might “ create a soul under the ribs of death,” or “ draw lapsed souls 
from their perdition.” It was played with great care and effect, and the 


pianoforte accompaniment was delightfully rendered by Mr. Aguilar. | 


After a pleasing song by Reichart, from Donizetti's Don Sebastian, and 
after Madame Amedei had given, with great expression, “ Ah, quel 


giorno,” Herr Ernst took the audience by storm with his fantasia on 


Hungarian airs. An overture, by Mr. Aguilar, a MS. symphony, also 


by him, and his own fantasia, were the other chief instrumental pieces ; 
the concert concluding with the enchanting “ Wedding March” of Men-. 
 delssohn.' The other vocal pieces were the recitative and aria, “ Per. 


Pieta,” from the Cosi fin Tutti of Mozart, and a serenade by Miss 


-Messent, a song by Mdlle. Sedlatzek, and the ‘* Brindisi,” by Madame | 
~ Amedei. This was indeed a full musical banquet, and was one of the — 


best concerts of the season, = 


APPEAL. 


<— On behalf of the Famishing Jews in the Holy | 


To tHe Rev. Dr. Apter, Rast, ETC., ETC. 


East Cliff Lodge, Ramsgate, May 15th, 5614. 
Reverend and Respected Dir, | 
For the sake of Zion I cannot remain silent, and for the sake | 


of Jerusalem I cannot rest, until the whole house of Israel have been 


made acquainted with the lamentable condition of those of our brethren | 
who devotedly cling to the soil, sacred to the memory of our patriarchs, 

oe Thrice having visited the Holy Land, it was my earnest desire fully | 
to inform myself as to the condition of our brethren there; for whom 

my deepest feelings of commiseration were excited, in regard to the 


amount of misery endured by them. 


Poverty in the East differs vastly from the like calamity experienced 
in Western Europe, in as much as the capability to relieve, is in the 
East confined within the narrowest bounds, and restricted to a very | 
limited number. Such being the general outline, of the condition of 
our brethren in Judea, my feelings were most naturally aroused in their 
But, reverend Sir, judge to what extent my sympathies are now 
awakened, when as I inform you, that from the harrowing intelligence 


it has been my painful lot to receive, both from direct and indirect 


sources, I learn that ‘fathers in Israel—men profoundly learned in the 
law, who, so that they may die near the graves of our forefathers, sub-~ 
_ mit to live in the most abject poverty—are now. impelled by the very | 
Jove they bear their children, to sell them to the stranger, ‘So,’ to use 
their own words, ‘that their offspring may be spared death—death 


thren in the Holy Land, ag the annexed letter will shew, and further 


“prompted by the voice within me, to urge their claims on the notice of | 
_ the congregations of Israel, and to request their warmest and imme- 


Aware, however, reverend Sir, of your great anxiety for the physiea) 


amelioration of our suffering brethren, and how watchfully you note — 


their spiritual welfare, I am induced to put you in possession of the 


_ documents and appeals which I have received from the Holy Land, 


with the assurance that your powerful co-operation, in the shape of a 


pastoral letter, addressed to the Jews of Great Britain and America— | 
or ‘he exercise of the same in any other mode your wisdom may | 
_ dictate—will, with God’s blessing, not only tend to remove the present 


appalling misery of our starving brethren in Zion, but spare us the 
I have the honour to be, reverend and respected Sir, | 
Moses Monreriore. 


Sm ‘Moszs Monreriorg, BARt., ETC. ETC. | 
get | Office of the Chief Rabbi, London, 18th May, 5614. 
_ My dear and esteemed Sir, 


oe I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of || 
the 15th inst., the afflicting contents of which, concern 


5 ing the present 
condition of our brethren in the Holy Land, have filled nl rel with 


regret and sorrow, 


: Although | should have much preferred that the duty of ‘sliiiaes 
ob co-religionists on behalf of the afflicted had been assumed by your- 
than I can hope 


to do, from the well-known fact that you have devoted a great portion 


written a letter to the congregations under my charge, a copy of which 


my feeble words, and incline the hearts of our brethren to this goad 

work of charity. 
Tam, my dear Sir Moses, 

| Yours very faithfully, pe, 


PASTORAL LETTER. 
To THE Wanpens, Memurrs, AND SEAT-HOLDERS OF THE Unitep 
CONGREGATIONS OF Great BriTAIN. 


| It is not without. great reluctance that we address you again on 
the subject of charity, to which .the present, time may not appear the 


| attention during and since the last winter ; claims to which you haye 
responded with noble liberality and munificence : yet irresistible con. 


momentous object. From authentic documents, which have reached 
us, not the slightest doubt remains that the present condition of our 
poor brethren, scattered through the four cities of Jerusalem, Zaphed, 
Hebron and Tiberias, is absolutely heart-rending. This is no exag. 


ances, the diminution of the ‘usual resources for the poor, especially 


have brought about an awful famine, aggravated by a great amount of 
sickness, springing from hanger and distress, which calamities are now 
devastating the Holy Land. Many of its Jewish inhabitants have 
‘already become the prey of starvation, and many more will share the 
like fate, unless relief, speedy and effectual relief, come from some 
quarter. Ought we ‘to be silent and indifferent spectaters of this 
| appalling state! Can we exclaim: ‘We have not shed this blood, 


allowed them to depart without bread and assistance!” Can we allow 


Psalmists sung, our Prophets proclaimed their warnings, our Saints 
breathed out their lives, where our Heroes braved scorn, danger and 
| death, to be the scene of woe and desolation?’ Can we permit the 
place for which we daily pray, calling it the ‘‘ house of our life,” to be 
| turned into an abode of lamentation and death? While all surroun¢- 


ing vast sums thereon, should ‘we be unmindful of that land with 
which our past glory and future hope are inseparably connected? Can 


that is near and dear to them, for the sole purpose of spending the 
i latter days of their life in contemplation, study and prayer, and of 


_| laying their bones within the sacred soil, to be exposed to the pangs of 
| hunger and untimely death? We cannot believe that you, brethren, 


who have warm hearts, full of sympathy for the sufferings of every 
i country, however remote, will feel and do less for the land of yout 
forefathers, merely out of apprehension that this benevolence might be 
| misconstrued into indifference towards your native country, as if your 
_ patriotism were not placed beyond doubt, and proved by other means, 
| and by: stronger evidence ? 


We anticipate, however, an objection to our appeal, which must be 
removed. It may be thought by some, that the unfortunate state of 
the Jewish residents of Palestine has been brought about by their 
entire dependance on the support of others—by their reliance bn 
fixed pensions and casual alms, without the exercise of industry, either 
in agriculture, commerce, or other employments; and it is urged, that 
this state of wretchedness would not have existed, if the inhabitants had 


_|| been habituated to self-dependance and industrial habits. Why, thet®- 


fore, continue a life of pauperism, which wil] endure until the spring® of 
poverty are stopped—and what will be the use of a collection, which 
can but mitigate the evil fora moment? _ eee 
My dear brethren,—Before you accuse the sufferers of indolence, ané 
their leaders of neglect, let us assure you that the people are mot 
anxious to free themselves from the thraldom of dependance : that the 
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of your life to the amelioration of the condition of our brethren jn ' 
Palestine, and this, too, at the risk of much personal suffering ang 
danger, yet, to avoid all delay in the present emergency, I have to-day 


I beg to enclose; and I fervently pray that the Lord may strengthen | 


Office of the Chief Rabbi, London, May 18th, 5617, 


| best adapted, as so many other urgent claims have pressed upon your 
| siderations constrain us again to solicit you on the same paramount and 
geration, but a stern and dreadful reality. The almost total failure: of | 


| the last harvest, which raised the price of all the necessaries of life to 
an unparalleled height; the present war and general political disturb. 


those derived from Russia, which has hitherto contributed the most, 


neither have our eyes seen it!” unless we can also say, ‘‘ We have not 


the home of our race, the cradle of our religion, the land where our 


ing nations make that spot the object of their deepest concern, expend — 


we suffer pious pilgrims to leave the land of their birth, andall 


54, Paternoster-row, and may be had at the Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, Houndsditeh,. ~ | 
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